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INDIAN ATTACK ON A SETTLER. 


As you ascend the Juniata River from its con- 
fuence with the Susquehanna, you enter a wild, 
secluded dell, where in some places, the banks rise 
steep and rocky above the flowing river. 

In one place, where the cliff has a perpendicular 
descent of fifty feet, an early settler erected his log 
dwelling upon the very brink. It was an almost 
impossible thing for the Indians to assail it on the 
side next to the water. To prepare a way for re- 
treat, in case of its being successfully stormed in 
front, or on the land side, the settler dug a kind of 
well, nearly down to a level with the water, enlarg- 
ing the excavation at the bottom sufficiently to con- 
tain a small boat, with an outlet directly upon the 
Juniata. He concealed this outlet with a thin shell 
of earth and stones, so disposed as to resemble the 
natural cliff itself. At the bottom of this well a 
small boat was placed. This was kept in readiness 
for the last resort, and could be launched in a few 
minutes by destroying the thin barrier, and pushing 
it out upon the water. Thus prepared, with a 
yindlass for lowering the persons who wished to 
descend, it was thought the settlers’ family might 
esape before any assailing Indians should discover 
their secret. The settler felt as much at ease as 
any one could in his exposed situation, and went 
vigorously to work, with his two sons, aged sixteen 
and eighteen, clearing and tilling the land of his 
parchase. 

The household of Job Hanson consisted of five 
souls—himself, wife, the two sons just mentioned, 
anda daughter of twelve. At the period of his 
settling in the valley of the Juniata, the Indians 
vere at peace with the whites. Nothing occurred 
to disturb the tranquillity of the family for a couple 


of years, Then vague rumors of savage discontent | 


and probable hostility began to reach them and ex- 
titea feeling of uneasiness. Not long after this 
came the fearful intelligence of the destruction of 
Wyoming. On the very heels of this, as it were, 
aparty of savages, headed by a white man, were 
discovered approaching the dwelling. The two 
sons, who were at work in a field about a quarter 
ofa mile from the house, saw them just in time to 
gethome and give the alarm. The father was al- 


“Well, what’s wanted of the house ?” 

“We want to come in peaceably,” replied the 
white man, “and 1’ll pledge my honor that no one 
shall be harmed.” 

“If that’s all you’ve got to pledge, you’re a poor, 
miserable jackanapes!” called out the younger, be- 
fore his elder brother had time to reply. 

“You defy us, then ?” said the man, in an angry 
tone. 

“We'll not let you in peaceably, at all events,” 
was the rejoinder; ‘and if you attempt to break in, 
look out for the consequences—for there’s a num- 
ber of us, and we’re well armed.” 

“And we're enough to force our way in, and burn 
your cabin about your heads!” shouted back the 





teady there, being indoors with an attack of rheu- 
matism. Though it was with difficulty he could 
move about, his head was clear to direct, which 
was of great consequence to the less experienced 
inmates. He ordered the gate of the stockade to 
besecurely closed, the rifles to be reprimed, and 
then to guard against accidents, had his wife and 
daughter lowered down to the boat already men- 
tioned. By the time this had been accomplished, 
the savages were whooping before the dwelling. 

“How many of the painted imps are there?” he 
inquired of his sons. 

“I don’t exactly know, father,” answered the el- 


der; “but I should think somewhere about twenty.” 


“Well, if that is all, we ought to be able to hold 

out against them for two hours at least, and by 
that time it will be dark enough for us to put off in 
our boat without being seen. Thank Heaven that 
they came so late in the day! Be cool, boys, and 
fim, and don’t waste any powder. If you have to 
shoot at all, be sure you fetch one of the scoundrels 
down every time, which will make the others very 
cautious how they expose themselves, and they'll 
Probably haul off to wait for night of their own ac- 
cord.” 
“There’s a white scoundrel among ’em, and I 
Just want to shoot him!” said the younger, with a 
flash of his eye, as he tightened his grasp on the 
Tifle he held in his hand. 

“Take care, Sam!” said his father; “don’t you 
80 to being rash, and exposing yourself any more 
than is absolutely necessary, for if anything should 

appen to you, it would be a sorry day for your 
Mother, to say nothing of the rest of us. Take pat- 
tern by your brother Jim, who is always cautious !” 

“O, I'll be careful!—don’t you fear for me, re- 
Plied the youth. And then he muttered to himself: 











white man. “If you'll throw open your gates and 
doors, and let usin at once, we'll not hurt a hair 
of your heads—for we’re hungry and tired, and 
only want to eat and rest—but if you hold out and 
compel us to break in, we'll not spare a single one 
of you—man, woman, or child !” 

“Go ahead, and when you get in let us know!” 
returned the spirited youth. “I suppose you’re 
down from the bloody butchery of Wyoming, and 
we don’t expect any mercy from such as you.” 
After this there was a brief consultation, as it ap- 
peared, among the enemy, and then followed a se- 
ries of wild, Indian whoops and yells, mingled with 
a rattling volley of musketry, the balls pattering 


| 


and dwelling. 


themselves !” 


roof. 





“Tll fix that white scoundrel, though, if there’s any 
Chance !” 

“Halloo the house!” at this moment sang out a 
Voice from the outside. 

The brothers hastened to the second story, which 
Projected about two feet over the lower, and com- 
manded the little court within the stockade, and 
the elder shouted back : 


claiming : 
“OQ, my dear boy, are you killed ?” 


its whole extent; “a mere flea-bite! 








WALRUSES. 


harmlessly against the stout logs of the stockade | lain, and one or two others of the leaders, I think 


“There, they have opened the ball,” said the 
youth called Sam, “and now let them look out for 


handle yourself so lively—you were quicker than 
Jim.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the father, now recalled to 
himself. “What’s become of my rheumatiz? I 
don’t feel it at all;” and he commenced walking to 
and fro, swinging his arms, perfectly astonished at 
the fact that his sudden shock, fright and violent 
exertion had cured him. 

It was a fact, nevertheless, and the amazed and 
delighted boy remarked that the savage was wel- 
come to the shot, since it had produced such a won- 
derful and happy result. Instead of the garrison 
being weakened thereby, it had been greatly 
strengthened, and this was a cause for congratula- 
tion and hope. 

For a few minutes after the single shot that had 
wounded the boy, the besiegers kept perfectly 
quiet, and the elder Hanson remarked that this 
was a sure sign that they were up to some mischief. 
The boys looked through the loopholes meantime, 
but with greater caution than before, and without 
getting sight of the enemy. At length a volume 


were attempting to burn their way into the enclos- 
dwelling also. 


“This looks rather bad for us,” said the father. 


the rest would clear out,” said the elder son. 
The flames now began to stream up through the 
smoke, and the savages gave a yell of exultation, 





He approached a loophole that overlooked the}into view and looked up at the dwelling. Jim 
stockade, and caught a view of the heads of some 
three or four savages, who were not so close under 
the palisades as they might have supposed. They | 
seemed to be consulting together, and he thought | bolder first. As we haven’t fired yet, they may 
it quite probable they were a group of the principal | think we can’t, and we want a chance at the white 
warriors. He cautiously presented his rifle, and 
was in the act of taking sight, when crack went a 
gun from a clump of bushes a little beyond the| only fetch him at the first fire, the battle will be 
.| parties, and a bullet, singing through the aperture, | half won.” 
grazed the young man’s cheek, and lodged in the 


The father, who had just worked his way up the 
stairs, groaning with pain at every step, on hearing 
the report, and seeing his favorite son stagger back, 
with the blood streaming down his face, uttered a 
wild cry of grief and alarm, and impulsively bound- 
ed forward, forgetful of his own ailment. He 
reached his son, himself trembling like a leaf and 
the perspiration streaming from every pore, ex- 


“Hardly scratched, father,” replied the youth, 
taking his hand from the wound after ascertaining 
But,” he 
added with surprise, “I didn’t know you could 


and one or two of the boldest stole cautiously out 


| drew up his rifle to a steady aim, but his father 
| suddenly knocked up the piece, saying : 


“Not yet—not yet, my son—let them get a little 


| man.” 


| That’s my idea,” coincided Sam. “If we can 


For the next quarter of an hour all remained si- 
lent within the dwelling—the gate and stockade, 
meantime, burning to the satisfaction of the In- 
dians, who announced their delight by occasional 
whoops and yells, and some random discharges of 
firearms. Then a sort of battering ram was ap- 
plied to the charred timbers of the burning gate. 
At length, with a loud crash, it fell inward, and the 
savages gave vent to still wilder yells of exultation. 
For a minute or two they did not venture into the 
little court ; but finding all yet remained silent in 
the house, they began to glide in, one after another, 
till at last one half stood exposed to the deadly 
rifles of the inmates. Still no word—no demon- 
stration from the besieged—and this silence and 


of smoke began to roll up in front of the gate, and 
then, of course, it was known that the savages 


ure, with a view probably of setting fire to the 


“If we could only manage to kill that white vil- 


timid to push on the work of destruction. Surely 
the inmates must be without firearms, or they 
would certainly have been heard from before this! 
and if without firearms, what had the besiegers to 
fear P 

So, with exultant whoops and yells they brought 
in wood and brush and piled it against the door, 
and then set fire to it with the burning brands from 
the demolished gate. 

At this moment, the most trying one of all to 
Job Hanson and his sons, when the smoke was 
rolling up through the open space between the 
projecting and lower story, and filling the house 
with stifling vapor, and the fire was beginning to 
burn the wood-work of the door, at this moment 
the white man and two Indian companions ven- 
tured in front of the open gate to look at the prog- 
ress of the flames, and perhaps wonder at the 
mystery of the silence within. They were seen 
through the smoke by the brave father and his 
sons, and their three rifles were simultaneously 
brought to bear upon them. A momentary silence, 
during which each selected his man, and then came 
the emphatic words, spoken in a low tone by the 
senior : 

“To the heart, boys, and God send us deliver- 
ance !”” 

The reports of the three pieces were blended in 
one, and when the smoke rose, the three foes were 
seen prostrate on the earth, with half the remain- 
ing Indians howling in dismay around them. 
“Quick, now—the water! the water!” shouted 
the excited father; and in less than a minute the 
flames about the door were extinguished by water 
which had been kept in readiness for just such an 
emergency. 

The savages bore off their dead leaders, and af- 
ter whooping and yelling around for awhile, and oo- 
casionally discharging their pieces in harmless re- 
sentment, taking care not again to expose their 
persons to the death-dealing rifles of their foes, 
they disappeared from the vicinity, and never re- 
turned. 

That night was spent in watching and tearful 
prayers of thanksgiving by the reassembled family 
who had just made a wonderful escape, and who, 
we will add, were never again molested. 


THE RAG-PARTY. 

“O girls! Ihave something to tell you,” cried 
Lucy Allen, coming into the school-room one 
morning long before nine o’clock. The girls, who 
had been gathered in groups, either talking or 
studying, all looked up as Lucy went on to say, 
“Mother says I may invite you all to my house to 
a rag-party, next Saturday. Wont it be nice?” 
“What is a rag-party?” asked Alice. 

“Why Alice! don’t you know?” said Emma; 
“it is a party to cut and sew rags for a carpet. It’s 





real fun. I mean to go if mother will let me.” 

“A rag-party!” said Kate, very scornfully ; “who 
ever heard of such a thing! My ma wont allow 
me to sew rags. I don’t think it is very genteel.” 

The tears came into Lucy’s blue eyes at this un- 
kind speech ; but she tried not to appear hurt, only 
saying, “But Kate, this is to do good, and we 
needn’t be ashamed of that.” 

“No indeed!” said Julia, putting her arms lov- 
ingly round Lucy. “But what are you going to do 
with the carpet when it is finished, Lucy ?” 

“Why, you know the old lady who has moved 
into the little cottage at the foot of our lane, and 
has only her little grandson living with her; well, 
mother went to see her the other day,*and says 
she is real poor. There is no carpet on the floor, and 
she told mother she couldn’t afford to get any now, 
because the boy had no work. When mother told 
me, I thought right away about the rag-carpet that 
I saw Aunt Betsey Hall making, and it is such 
easy work that Annie and I thought we would try 
and make one as a present for the old lady.” 

“Good! that’s a first rate idea!” said Nellie; 
“and you are going to let us all come and help 
you.” 

“Yes, if you would like to; we can begin at two 
o’clock and sew till tea time, then after tea mother 
says we may play and have some music; so it 
wont be so very ungenteel, Kate, after all.” 

“J don’t think I can come,” said Kate. 














apathy encouraged and emboldened even the more 


“Well, Ido; don’t you, girls?” said Julia. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








girls, one after another. 

“Next Saturday, then, at two o’clock ; don’t for- 
get,” said Lucy, just as the bell rung to call them 
to order. 

Saturday came; a bright, sunny day ; just such a 
Saturday as school-girls like. Lucy and her sister 
were early at work, getting their rags ready for the 
sewing-party. 

They were all there, punctually at two o’clock ; 
a happy, industrious little company, very pleasant 
to look upon. They worked busily and talked 
busily—as girls always do when they get together ; 
but no one spoke an unkind word about the ab- 
sent Kate, for they all felt that she would be “sor- 
ry enough,” after, all at not having a hand in this 
very pleasant little labor of love. 

“Can you find time to eat these?” asked Mrs. 
Allen, coming in after an hour or two with a dish 
of fine apples. 

“No ma’am,” replied little Susan, who was try- 
ing very hard to “make the most,” and had sewed 
her finger several times in her haste. 

The larger girls laughed, and did not seem very 
unwilling to rest themselves by eating apples. 
When the tea bell rang they counted their balls, 
and found they had made twenty-eight. 

“Almost enough for the carpet,” said Lucy, joy- 
fully; “O I am so glad!” 

“How many does it take?” asked Alice. 

“Forty, | believe; you know we do not want a 
large carpet.” 

It was a merry party at the tea table that even- 
ing; one might easily tell, by their satisfied and 
happy faces, that they had been doing a good work. 

How they enjoyed eating Mrs. Allen’s “good 
things ;” and how kind Mr, Allen was; and what 
funny stories Lucy’s brother George told, and pre- 
tended he felt very much offended because they had 
not invited him to help sew. 

Then after tea they had some pleasant games ; 
and last of all, Mrs. Allen played on the piano, and 
they sang all together before going home. 

“Why, mother, it was just the nicest party I ever 
went to!” said Emma, when she reached home. 

“And not a bit ungenteel, either,” said her sis- 
ter Sarah, laughing. And they both went to bed, 
thinking how happy and comfortable the poor old 
lady and her grandson would be, when the new 
carpet was put down in their humble room. 

“If Kate only knew how happy it makes us feel 
when we do good to others,” thought Lucy, as she 
read her chapter that night and came to the verse, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.”— 
Matt. 25: 40. 








J. H. T. 
Boiling Spring, N. J. 
THE FAMILY. 
WALRUSBES. 


Here is a little schooner surrounded by Wal- 
ruses. More than a score of those “monsters of 
the deep” are crowding around this little vessel. 
How brisk and animated they look in their native 
element, so different from what they appear on ice 
or terra firma. 

Fast as the gallant little bark plows her way 
through the water, those unwieldly creatures, if they 
pleased, could easily outstrip her. Their broad and 
sinewy fippers, which are awkward on the land, act 
as propellers of immense power when used in the 
water. 

Hundreds of these animals are killed every year 
by the northern fishermen. Their fat, like that of 
seal, is melted into oil, which is highly prized for 
some purposes. 





A BOY SOLDIER. 

A lad, fifteen years of age, who is a private in 
one of our Massachusetts regiments, writes from 
Baton Rouge, the following letter to a friend. It 
was handed to the editor of the Salem Register, 
and published in the columns of that paper. 
though not expressed in the best English, it gives 
a very vivid view of the lawlessness of a soldier’s 
life, and the indifference to hardship which is soon 
acquired by active service in the field. Exigences 
soldiers as a matter of course. He says: 

Saturday before last, about midnight, the long 
roll was sounded through the camp. We all turned 


out, and went about four miles, when we made a 
halt arid sat down to our breakfast. We had hard 


“Yes ;” “so do I!” “and I!” “and I!” cried the| 


After we had eaten our supper, I made my bed, | a little silver skewer, with a nice little flap of hot! his temper at taunting words, and felt himself be. 
| set on every hand, but he trusted in God, ang 


took my rubber blanket, with my overcoat for a 
pillow, and rolled myself up, and tried to go to 
| sleep, but could not, there was so much firing on 
| the river. I could see the shells flying in all direc- 
|tions. I sawthe Mississippi blown up. After that 
| I went to sleep and slept till about four o’clock, 
when I was routed out and on the march. We 








| We sat up till light—then the sun came out. B. 
|and I cut logs and made a fire and dried our 
| clothes. 

The next day B. and I went up to a sugar plan- 
tation and got lots of sugar. The same afternoon 
|G. D. and L. P. and myself went off and shot some 
| pigs. When we came back all the troops were 
|gone. I strapped on my knapsack and started, 


| when I met one of the Salem Artillery coming | 


| along, and got a ride till I got up to my regiment, 
then I got off near there down to camp, stayed a 
| few minutes, then started up the river. We went 
| within three miles of Port Hudson. One of our 
| gunboats, the Genesee, threw shells every day, and 
you ought to see the rebel steamer leave. 

Capt. Magee and his cavalry went up to a small 
town and burned nine houses. A rebel steamer 
came ashore after some wood, and Magee rushed 
down and took the steamer. He burned her up, 
provisions and all. He oe over a million 
dollars worth of property in all. When he came 
up the whole brigade was called out to cheer him 
and his men. They were all wet through and cov- 
ered with mud. e all cheered onl the band 
played. Gen. Dudley went out to meet him. He 


looking boys, I tell you. 
ing down they fired five shells at him but did not 
hit him. That night the roll was called and we all 


I am tired and will close. 
From your friend, 


now. 
8. 


iii 
COTTON-GIN OR ENGINE. 
A young man, Eli Whitney, who had just gradu- 





South to seek his fortune. 
in company with a lady from Savannah, who was 


| 
| 


brought five rebel boys with him; they were sorry | 
When Magee was com- | 


marched down on board the steamer, where we are | 


marched till we came to a pontoon bridge, when | 
we made a halt and pitched our tents in a low, | 
swampy place, for we could not make any shelter. | 
: It soon began to rain. B. and I got wet through. | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


ated from Yale College, New Haven, Conn., went | 
On the journey he fell | 


on her way home from the North. She took a kind | 


interest in the young man, and invited him to make 
her house his home. 
the offer, and went. 


name) was at work at her embroidery the frame 


Whitney if he could not tinker it. 
at least, to try. 
few days invented a new one. 


yiece of ingenuity. The young folks, too, he de- 
ighted every now and then by a new toy; for, 


good knife could do. 


house, and the conversation turned upon cotton. 
“It is no use to think of raising cotton to sell, 
while it takes so long to clean it,” they said. 


“apply to my Yankee friend here ;*he can do any 
thing. He can invent a machine to pick out the 
seeds in less than no time.” 


work-room too. 


was not in the season of cotton, he hunted the 


hind. 
took the first opportunity of inviting a party of 
gentlemen to come and witness its astonishing 
powers. ‘Their surprise and interest knew no 





And what should she do but show them her tam- | be 
bour frame and the children’s toys; yes, and his | Boston people gave him. 
| round with diamonds. 
I do not suppose the gentlemen thought any | 


more about it—but the young man did; and as it | 


He was very happy to accept | 


One day, as Mrs. Green (for that was the lady’s | 


troubled her;:it was very clumsy, and she asked | 
He was glad, | 
He took it to his room, and in a} 
On handing it to | 
Mrs. Green she was delighted with the improve- | 
ment, and showed it to her friends as a wonderful | 


Yankee as he was, he well knew what execution a;_, 
| said many a noble woman, as she waved her hand 
One day a party of gentlemen dined at the 


“Ah!” said the lady, turning to young Whitney, | 


| on one side, and silver on the other ! 


warehouses to find a bunch in the pod. He found | 
one, took it to his room, and set to work thinking. | 
His tools were poor, but he thought and tried ex- | 
periments, and thought again, until at the end of | 
the winter he produced a machine which pulled the | 
cotton through a set of teeth and left the seeds be- | 
Mrs. Green pronounced it a success, and | 


Al-| bounds when they saw it could pick three hundred | 


| pounds in about the same time that a man could 


| pick one. 
| ‘What an invention!” they exclaimed. 
This is the famous cotton-gin, which 


helped to 


| bring cotton into the market, and make it cheap, | 
that seem trying to us, come to be accepted by our | and the planters rich. Before this, cotton was lit- | 


tle more than a garden plant. 


| A PERSIAN BAZAAR, 








| A traveller thus pictures some of the shops, and | 


| 


articles for sale in a Persian bazaar or market- | 


tack and raw salt pork. After we had finished, we | 
place : 


started on the march and marched till twelve | 
o'clock, when we halted for the day. W.S. and} The saddlers’ shops are very pretty, and so are | 
myself went up to a small plantation, where there | the gun shops, with guns from Bokhara, inlaid with 
were plenty of pigs and all kinds of game, to see| ivory, and other curious arms. So are the fruiter- 
what we could lay our hands on. We saw three | ers,’ where golden oranges swim, bobbing about in | 
or four negro women washing. I went up to them | tubs of water, and cool melons lie temptingly re- | 
and asked them where their master was ; they said! posing upon ice. So are the shoe shops, with their | 
that he was in the war. There was a boy, about | red and blue shoes; and the shops where they sell | 
seventeen or eighteen years old, who came out and | caskets looking like ruby and gold. Then there is | 
began talking around, but we were after something | such a fondness for tinsel, that even the lamb and 
to eat, so we could not stop to talk with him. I) mutton hung up at butchers’ shops is tinselled, to | 
espied out a hen coop, and made for it; there were | call attention to its fatness. 
lots of hens and a game rooster init. W.dovein| There is a pretty part of the bazaar where there | 
after the rooster and I guarded the door. W. | are flowers in great plenty, and birds of beautiful | 
chased him round the coop, but he got out. W._| plumage in cages, a talking parrots, to attest the 
then fired at him, but did not hit him. We then fondness for birds and flowers which is born with 
chased him till I got a good chance, when I fired | Orientals. Then there are cooks’ shops in merry 
and hit him in the back and killed him, We) little nooks and corners. Kabobs are, of course, | 
— him, but did not have the pleasure of eating | the chief dainty sold here. But the kabobs are 
im, for some good friend came along and stole | more artistically prepared in Persia than in Turkey. 
him before we had time to cook him. But there; What should you say, O traveller! to a little lump 
were Pate of cows and pigs; the boys shot a cow | of lean lamb-chop, a little lump of fat, a little 
and I shot a pig. Then we had plenty of meat, | lump of kidney, a little lump of liver, well pow- 
and B. and I fried about twenty pounds, and per- | dered over with finely-chopped garlic, discreetly 
haps we did not eat anything! | salted and peppered, and served, all frothing, upon 





bread to roll it up in? Though kabobs are the 
chief and the best things in these cooks’ shops, 
still other things may be had. There is caviar and | 
dried fish, for a relish ; wine, too, is sold openly— | 
too openly, indeed. Wine and eggs are sold hig-| 
gledy-piggledy together, for some inexplicable rea- | 
son, unless it should be that although wine is for- 
bidden by the law, egg-flip is not, so that it is easy 
and profitable in the way of trade to suggest a 
compromise; the immense a wine bottles 
squashing the eggs upon which they lie. Perhaps 
a very good street dinner might be got in the 
bazaars for about sixpence, if one were inclined to 
try. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 








BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


Lightly now the leaves of autumn 
Mark another vanished year; 
Think how many once beside us, 

Silent lie on sorrow’s bier, 

Cold are valiant arms and willing, 
Once so fond, so strong to save: 
Eyes are red with midnight weeping, 
Hope looks up beyond the grave. 


There are hearth-stones sad and lonely, 
There are mounds of freemen slain; 
Those once loved and love returning, 
Never more shall meet again. 
Those whose last words, spoken kindly, 
Asked our thoughts for thoughts they gave, 
Praying for a brighter season, 
Whisper now beyond the grave. 


Fain would we once more embrace them 
’Neath the storm-cloud on the sea ; 
Giving tear for tear of sorrow, 
Giving smile for smile of glee. 
Thus our eyes seek out that heaven, 
Far across each surging wave ; 
Where in beauty and in gladness 
We may meet beyond the grave. 


God watch o’er us through the shadows 
Resting on thy brow and mine ; 
More of joy and less of doubting 
Fills the land of light divine ? 
Fills the land where crystal waters 
Shores of greenest verdure lave ; 
There for thee, and there love only, 
Hope looks up beyond the grave. 
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For the Companion, 
SHIELDS. 


In old times the Spartan mothers loved their 
sons very much, but they were brave, noble women, 
and inspired their children with their hope and 
courage. Nothing was so disgraceful to them as 
surrender or defeat. Sometimes on the approach 
of an enemy the mothers threw themselves and 
their children from a precipice, that they might not 
be taken captives. 

“Come home, my son, with your shield or on it,” 


to her departing soldier boy, and returned home 
not to weep idly, but to do deeds worthy of such 
courage. Robert had just been reading about 
shields. 

“How I should like a shield, a good one, all gold 
Gen. McClel- 
lan had a diamond in the hilt of the sword the 

I should like a shield set 
Wouldn’t it flash in the 
sun ?” 

“McClellan isn’t much, any way,” said Laura. 
“He visited our school, and he did not look like 
anybody great. I do not believe he has done any 
good either. Think of the great army of the Po- 
tomac—” 

“There! If you get on politics, there will be no 
peace for me. I wonder why they do not have 
shields now.” 

“They would not do any good unless they were 
made of iron. How an army of Monitor soldiers 
would look. I think they have enough to carry 
without being iron-clad. They can dodge the balls, 
or lie down.” 

“Or kill all the rebels,” suggested Laura. 

“That is a work of time, my dear child. But I 
know your opinion on that subject, and you know 
mine. All your sharpshooting will not drive me 
from my position, and yours seems impregnable. 
I think we had better let each other alone.” 

“Well, children, did you know we had shields 
now?” remarked grandfather. 

“No. I never saw one,” said Robert. 

“There was once a soldier who went to the war. 
He was thoroughly equipped. His knapsack was 
crowded full of everything convenient. He had a 
bottle of painkiller, a box of Russia salve, and a 
pincushion in the shape of a gun. He had every 
thing he needed outwardly, but he knew that he 
was going away from his good mother, and his 
Sabbath school and church, that he was going into | 
the midst of sin and temptation, and he was afraid | 
he should fall if he was not as well furnished in- 


| little brook, and to run here and keep the gt 
green, and the flowers bright, and the bees singing; 


obeyed His Word, and was enabled to gain great 
victories over the temptations of the camp. 

“T heard of a man once,” said Laura, “who Was 
in the habit of offering up a silent prayer for eye 
one that he heard swear. I should think he woulg 
have to pray all the time.” 

“I hope, children, you will make God your shield, 
You will often be wounded, and fall in the battles 
of life jf you seek other defences.” 

CHRISTIE Peart, 





THE LITTLE BROOK. 


Once upon a time all the beautiful lakes of oy, 
country were lying quietly in their beds. Her 
and there a white sail was seen on their smooth ys. 
ters. The steamboats were not then built. On th 
banks were great forests hanging over and looki 
down as into a large mirror, in which each tre 
could see its own form and admire the beauty of 
its green clothing. The duck swam and led on ber 
wild, young family. The loon dived, and screamed, 
and shook himself as if he wanted admiration, 
The deer, with her fawns, waded into the shalloy 
waters and nipped the tender grass. The trout 
leaped out here and there in his joy. The beauti. 
ful cardinal flower stood in the low grounds anj 
threw her colors far and wide. It seemed as if the 
fairies might have their home here. But suddenly 
there was a terrible commotion among the lake 
and rivers! The waters boiled and foamed, the 
waves rolled, and dashed, and tried to break oy 
and burst over all their boundaries. The rivers 
stopped and refused to run, and their sullen waters 
murmured over their banks. The loon hid himself 
in an island. The young ducks made for the 
woods. The deer fled in terror. The trout dove 
down to the bottom with one whisk of his tail. ]t 
was a terrible time, and every thing seemed to be 
going fast to ruin. 

Just then the king of the lakes came riding over 
the wild, awful waves on his horse made of spray, 

“Heyday!” cried he, “what’s the matter now” 

“QO,” said a lake, “I am sick of life and sick of 
my home, and I am determined not to stay her 
any longer! So are all, and I am speaking for all, 
We all feel alike !” 

“Well, what’s the matter? What would yu 
have ?” 

“Have! We would have space, and room, and 
greatness. We want each to be an ocean. We 
hear the oceans are vast and salt, and have great 
ships on them, and great whales swimming in then, 
a that men can sail on them days and weeks and 
not see land! How glorious that must be! 1 
have huge ships of war and battles fought on one’s 
breast and mighty fish diving and spouting in one’s 
bowels. But instead of that, here we are, with 
nothing but little speckled trout—not a whale nor 
a porpoise, not even a lobster or a shark among us 
Here we are! cooped up in our narrow limits 
nothing but lakes! We want to be oceans!” 

“But, my good fellow, the earth is not big enough 
to have any more oceans. Don’t you see that if! 
let you out you will not be an ocean, but at once 
swallowed up in the oceans, and be lost? But 
you, river! what ails you ?” 

“Me! Why, your majesty, I am ashamed d 
myself. Iam so small! Just look at that map! 
Why, I’m only a little black streak !” 

“And what do you and the other ten river 
about you want ?” : 

‘We want to be Amazons! and be two hundred 
miles wide and five thousand miles long, and to 
roll through mighty forests, where crocodiles and 
monkeys live, and where great serpents and pat 
rots live !” : 

“Foolish one! I must make ten or a dozen nev 
continents before you can be Amazons !” 

Just then the king heard a low, silvery laugh 
He looked down, and there was a little mountal 
brook rippling and laughing along in its pebbly 
channel. Its face was bright, its eye twinkled, and 
it danced and leaped, and almost clapped its hands 
for joy. The grass was green and the flowers were 
thick, and honey bees sung among them, and birds 
hopped and sang near it. : 

“Little brook! little brook!” said the king, 
“don’t you want to be an Amazon? Why are you 
not in an uproar, and pouting, and wishing you 
were something great ?” 

“O,” said the little brook, “didn’t you make me? 
And I suppose you wanted me to be a cheerful 


the grass 


and the birds happy! 1 suppose if you had wanted 
me to be an Amazon or a Missouri, you would have 
made me so.” 

“Dear little fellow,” said the king, ‘“henceforward 
thou shalt be a favorite with everybody.” 

And the brook went singing on, and the lakes 
and rivers were ashamed, and have never had su 
a rebellion since.—Rev. John Todd, D. D. 


eS 
AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


A beardless youth, badly wounded in the last 
battle of Bull Run, suffered for weeks in the Cal- 
lege Hospital, Georgetown, D. C., with all the p* 
tience and resignation of a martyr. Near the close 
of his sufferings, his aged father came to close 
eyes in death. 





wardly.” 


“Poor fellow!” said Laura. 


“He kissed his mother, bade her good-by, and | 
marched off to the depot, and while in the cars he! Soldier’s Pocket-Book.) The father replied in the 


opened his Bible and read this verse: ‘He is a, 
shield unto them that put their trust in Him ;’ and | 
he determined to make God his shield and defence. 


keep him. He went to camp, and met with many | 
temptations. He was tempted to swear and /lose | 


| rounds through the hospital, as he approached this 


One day, when the writer was performing bis 


youth, he heard him say, “Father, have you oun 
it?” (the object of search had been a copy of 


affirmative. “Then,” said he, “father, let the ener: 
lain see it.” As I took it in my hands, and loo 
t its well-thumbed pages, he said, “O! I cant t 


a 
| ;ou how much comfort that little book was to ™ 
He knew that he was weak, and God alone could | the seven days I lay on the battle-field.. I carried 


my Bible in my knapsack ; but that was lost. This 


little book I carried in my pocket. I read # 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








and through again; it was so much com- 

to me. I want to send it home to mother.” 
Could the donor of that little volume have been 
resent, how would his heart have been touched at 
his appreciation of his gift, and his faith strength- 
‘ned in this mode of doing good. And what must 
the feelings of that bereaved mother, as she 
sses the little book to her lips, and thinks of 
nose seven long days and nights of suffering, and 
sinks again that his sufferings are foreve: ended, 
othe has gone to the rest that remains for the 
ye0 Je of God. . 

| shall never forget his reply to me, when I 
jooked into his large blue eyes, and asked him, 
Have you any fears of death?” “O no, I have 
10 fear of death. I am patiently waiting until 
jeath comes. Come, blessed Jesus, and take me 
to Thyself.” Presbyterian. 
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NUMBER ONE IN SCHOOL. 


«Mother, 1 am number one. I was promoted 
his morning. Now, please, give me the money 
forthe drum you promised me. Don’t you laugh, 
jor it is really so.” . . ia 
«Pid your own merit obtain the promotion ?” | 
gsked Mrs. G., for Charles was what is generally | 
alled a “tricky boy,” and he did not have the repu- | 
tion of being a studious child at school. 

“Now that is a strange question, mother. Don’t 
srery boy write his answers on the paper given him 
for himself? And didn’t the teacher examine them 
,] when we had them finished, and say my average 
yas the highest ?” ji é 

This was rather an evasive question. 

: «But you have not applied yourself to your task 
lately, Charles. How did you find correct an- 

rs! 

y I see, mother,” said Charles, getting into 
a passion, “you want to cheat me out of my drum, 
and I shan’t learn one bit more at schoo —there | 
now;” and he pranced out of the house, making | 
il] the noise he could, and upsetting as he went his | 
baby brother’s rocking horse, and breaking off its | 
ead. 

iat us go across the street to Mr. B.’s. _ 

«Well, my son, are you number one this time ?” 
“No, sir,” replied Henry, “I met with a misfor- 
tune after. my questions were all answered, and [| 
only had my name to add to the paper. I lost or! 
nislaid it, and all my three months’ study have | 
been for nothing.” | 
“] hope not, Henry; the knowledge you have | 
aquired will be of much service to you. Did you | 
inform your teacher of the mishap ?” 
“No, sir, for that would not have mended the 
matter. Several of the other boys could not an- 
swer any of the questions, and I was classed with | 
them, and to-morrow I go back to the last seat in 

the class.” 

“Would you recognize your paper ?” asked the | 
father, when Henry told him that Charles G., the | 
greatest dunce in the school, was head boy. 

“] think so, sir.” 

“Then come with me to the school, and we will 
inquire into this matter.” 

The principal of the school, Mr. Thomas, had not 
yet gone to his dinner; but was sitting at his table 
with his assistant, looking over and admiring some 
of the productions of the boys who had just left for 
their homes. ‘ 

“Mr. Thomas, good morning,” said Mr. Benter- 
ing, as he entered the school-room. ‘Will you al- 
low Henry and me to look over the answers of the 
examination this morning? My son has lost his | 
paper, and I thought it might have been given to | 
you in mistake or unintentionally by some of the | 
other boys.” | 

“You are at liberty,” said the teacher, “It is my 
pride to act justly.” 

“That’s it, that’s it,” cried Henry, as a tear of 
joy stole down his cheek. ‘“That’s it, father, all in 
my own writing. How glad I am we have it,” and 
he fare the paper to his teacher. 

“But whose name is this? Charles G.!” said 
Mr. Thomas, in surprise. “Now my suspicions are 
confirmed. You have always proved yourself to be 
a good, attentive scholar, Henry, and it has been a 
matter of much anxiety to me, your failure of to- 
day; but I now see clearly I have been deceived 
by that bad boy, Charles, and I shall immediately 
dismiss him from the school. You are entitled to 
the honor, and shall have it, of being number one.” 

We need only add that all the drum Charles re- 
ceived was a “drumming” out of school in disgrace. 
And although he would not acknowledge his fault, 
one of his schoolfellows testified to his guilt, hav- 
— him in the act of stealing the paper. 

ow many commandments did this bad Charles 
?—Youth’s Evangelist. - 
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THE UNSELFISH BOY. 


Mrs. Richard tells the story of two little boys 
who were using a new hatchet by turns. While 
Herbert chopped with it Eddie dested away the 
chips, and then Eddie took the hatchet and Her- 
bert picked away the chips. But it so happened 
that once, while Eddie was chopping, the hatchet 
are and cut off one of Herbert’s fingers. When 

le saw what he had done to his little playmate, 
whom he loved dearly, his heart was ready to break 
with grief, and he burst into an agony of tears. 
“O don’t ery so!” said Herbert, twisting his own 
to keep from crying. “Of course you could 
not help it. I was just as likely to cut your finger 
off in the same way. It-don’t hurt much, =m I 
guess it will grow on again,” and so he bravely 
tried to hold it in ite place as they went to the 
house. “If it don’t I sha’n’t mind it much. You 
see I don’t have to work, and so I shall not need to 
use this hand. Isn’t it a good thing that it wasn’t 
the right hand though? Mamma,” said he, run- 
ning up to her, “do comfort Eddie. He is cryin 
dreadfully because the hatchet slipped in his | 
and struck my finger. Don’t you think it can be 
sewed on and will grow to my 
e he must not feel so badly. 
help it 2” 
And so the dear child, thinking far more of his 


ow could he 


friend’s sorrow than his own hurt, bore the pain 
and the loss of his finger without a murmur.—Sun- 
day School Advocate. 


in? O tell; 


++ 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


Children, do you love each other ? 
Are you always kind and true? 
Do you always do to others 
As you'd have them do to you? 


Are you gentle to each other? 
Are you careful, day by day, 

Not to give offence by actions, 
Or by any thing you say? 

Little children, love each other, 
Never give another pain ; 

If your brother speaks in anger, 
Answer not in wrath again. 


Be not selfish to each other; 
Never spoil another’s rest ; 

Strive to make each other happy, 
And you will yourselves be blest. 


8 -- 


BAD FOR THE COW. 


When George Stephenson, the celebrated Scotch 
engineer, had completed his model of a locomotive, 
he presented himself before the British Parliament, 
and asked for the attention and support of that 
body. The grave M. P.’s looking sneeringly at his 
invention, said : 

“So you have made a carriage to run only by 
steam, have you ?” 

“Yes, my lords.” 

“And you expect your carriage to run on parallel 
rails, so that it cannot get off, do you?” 

“Yes, my lords.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Stephenson, let us show you 
how absurd your claim is. Suppose that when 
your carriage is running upon these rails at a rate 
of twenty or thirty miles an hour—if you are ex- 
travagant enough to suppose such a thing possible 
—a cow should get in the way? You can’t turn 
out for her—what then ?” ‘ 

“Then ’twill be bad for the cow, my lords!” 





AN ADVENTURE. 

A little grandson of Col. Jordan Golder, of 
Parker’s Head, Phipsburg, met with quite an ad- 
venture one day last week. He fell through a hole 
under a mill, and was carried by the rush of water 
under the board piles and under the quarter of a 
vessel lying at the wharf, out into the bay, floating 
on his back, and had got one-third of the way out 
of the bay when he was rescued by a boat. 
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THE following is a verbatim copy of a far West- 
ern sign over the door of a miscellaneous store :— 
“No credit for shaving here. By industry we live 
and by shaven we thrive Cakes spruce pier mince 
pyes fur sail here N B No credit also James Kirk 
barber and hare dresser to his honor the mare of 
Fort Smyth N B No Credit.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





SPOILED, ALL SPOILED. 


One blot on Fanny’s writing book. She had 
tried hard all the term to keep it neat and fair. 
She had taken pains not to take up too much ink 
on her pen, and always to wipe her pen when she 
had done using it; all because she wanted a clean 
book for once to carry home to papa. But lo! on 
this last day, on the very last leaf of her book, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, dipping her pen too deep- 
ly into the ink, an unlucky drop had fallen from its 
point right in the middle of the fair page, and her 
book was spoiled. 
Ned has just brought in his photograph. The 
attitude is good, the picture well finished, but there 
is one tiny speck between the eyes which should 
not be there. It isa slight defect in the paper, 
but, slight as it is, it changes the expression of the 
face, and the whole thing is spoiled. 

O, thought I, how many, many things are spoiled 
just by some little accident, or mistake, or fault; 
and I sat thinking about it, and longing for the day 
when there should be no imperfection to spoil our 


necessities of the case at once. In he rushed into 
the apartment, exclaiming with great eagerness,— 

“T’ll be doctor—I’ll be doctor—Let me be doc- 
tor—I know how—I can—I’ve got pills—” and in 
breathless haste the little fellow pulled off his 
mittens and cap and threw them on the bed. They | 
fell just where the fainting dolly had been placed. | 
Boy like, he was in such a hurry to do the doctor 
that he quite overlooked his patient. 

Such a change as came ina moment over the 
scene! 

“You naughty boy,” screamed Susie. 
away! You’ve thrown your hat right over poor | 
Cindy. You shan’t be doctor—get out.” 

O dear! O dear! those angry words shot through 
my head right down into my heart like a sharp 

ain. Such a pleasant time as the little ones were 

aving, and I was enjoying it so much too. But 
now it was all spoiled—all spoiled. That angry 
spirit had marred the whole.—Child at Home. 


“Go 
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“PAPA I LOVE ’OU.” 


Did you ever see the inside of a drunkard’s 
home, with everything going to wreck and ruin ? 
If you have, you know how Old Hunter’s looked : 
not that he was very old, but he was so shabby and 
used up the boys used to call him old. He was 
very ugly when in liquor, abusing his wife and 
children shamefully. They often hid when they 
heard him coming; and the time has been when 
his poor wife was turned out into a snow-bank. 
He had one little girl, however, the youngest, that 
seemed to fare better at his hands than the others. 
To her he was always kind. In his worst moments 
he appeared to know and spare Luly. 

One day she crept into his lap, and looking up 
into his face, “Father, I love ’ou,” she said. Luly 
could not speak all her words plain, though she 
was old enough to. ‘Father, love ’ou,” she 
repeated, “I love ’ou.” Do you, Luly?” said her 
father, in a subdued tone. “Father, I want you to 
be a good mans, ’cause I love ’ou. You will be a 
good mans, father, wont you? God wants you to 
be a good mans.” 

Tears rushed to the poor father’s eyes, and he 
hugged his little girl to his bosom. Then he set 
her down and hurried out of the house. He had 
a job that day, and went back to his work. Yet 
he saw and heard nothing for the rest of the day 
but Luly and her pleading words. He loved, who 
had sv forfeited all right to be loved! He be a 
good man! He wished hecould. He did not then 
know that, when other means had failed to bring 
him back to himself and to his duty, God sent his 
little girl to lead him. 

Old Hunter was pricked in his conscience, for 
there was a little left yet, and it kept pricking, un- 
til at length he went to a temperance man. “Sir,” 
said he, “I want to sign the pledge, and turn over 
a new leaf.” “God be praised,” said the temper- 
ance man; “It’s the best news I’ve heard for a long 
while: but you must know, taking the pledge is 
not enough, it’s only a beginning; yon must get 
help from on high to keep it. Now you take your 
family and come round to our church, and we'll 
rally round you and help you on.” So one good 
step leads to another. 

To make a long story short, Old Hunter is a re- 
formed man, sober and industrious. He is Mr. 
Hunter now, and goes to Sunday-school with his 
children every Lord’s day.—Child’s Paper. 








AVOID LONG STORIES, AND COME TO THE POINT. 


HUNNEWELL's UNIVERSAL CouGH REMEDY cures Colds, Coughs’ 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness, so common to Speakers and Singers, 
Diptheria, and all Throat and Lung Complain:s, which, if neglect- 
ed, end in Consumption. Its great feature is its simplicity. Its 
results depend upon being made the Bedside or Pocket Compan- 
jon, and used without restraint every hour, if necessary. Its 
beautiful stimulant property sustains the system, and permanent 
cures depend on a constant use until all Throat irritations are gone. 

Prices within reach of all. 

As a Soothing Syrup for Infants it has no equal. 

2 Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell's signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


e 
Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 19—1m 





TO THOSE WHO DON’T THINK. 


To those who don't wislr to be troubled with thinking, but like to 
have their thinking done by some one else, we say without ex- 
planation, that 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


will relieve those who suffer pains, instantly on its application ex- 
ternally or its administration internally, and cures— 





enjoyments, when the sound of gleeful voices fell 
on my ear from an adjoining apartment. 

I listened. Nellie Ward had come with her 

aper dolls to visit her friend Susie, and they were 
oe a joyful time. Nellie had quite a family of 
paper dolls There were a gentleman and lady, 
young ladies and misses, and boys and girls of all 
sizes, to the number of twenty. Susie’s family was 
not quite so large as Nellie’s. She had only six- 
teen; but then among them were a bride with her 
bridal veil, and wreath, and fancy fixings, Willie on 
his pony, an infant in long clothes, and a beautiful 
French lady in a box, with wonderful dresses 
trimmed with tulle and roses in the most exquisite 
style, with solferino and magenta, and all the new 
fashionable colors. 

Now, these dolls were having a party, all dressed 
in their very best. The music-box had been wound 
up, and one of the young ladies placed before it, as 
if she were playing the piano, and the rest were 
having a grand dance,—just a family dance, you 
know, but they were very gay and animated,— 
when, in the very midst of the fun, from the excite- 
ment of the occasion, I suppose, or perhaps tight 
dressing, one of the ladies fainted! and then such 
a hue and cry. 

“OQ, O,” exclaims Nellie, “it’s my Cinderella! O, 
she’ll die, she’}i die! What shall I do?” 

“Send for the doctor, instantly,” cried Susie. 
“OQ, the doctor must come—this very minute. 
Tl play doctor,” said she, aside. 

At that critical moment, Susie’s brother Harry 
came tripping up the stairs. He had been to mar- 
ket with Ellen, and had come in from the fresh air 
with eyes sparkling and cheeks aglow, all ripe for 
fun and frolic. He had heard the children’s ex- 
clamation as he came up, and comprehended the 











RHEUMATISM... 
SORE THROAT 


in a few hours. 
in fifteen minutes. 
in three minutes, 








PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 





the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depets for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey. and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. ls 


It never fa 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months wil 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


o 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautily and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes al! dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. DeceN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DIttinauam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, Without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair." 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wa. Portes, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. 1 am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. L 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., I!] , writes: 
“] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair, Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 

blished to require them.” 
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PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hort, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 








--.in fiv 
a few applications. 


water—it will cure acidity ef the stomach, and promote digestion. 
It is a pleasant and healthy stimulant. 


SORE EYES CURED. 





} OAKVILLE, C. W_, Oct. 26, 1860. 


M 
| fora 
| ing with water, I am now recovered. 


| Yours truly, JOHN WILLIAMS. 


N. B.—To make a good Eye Lotion, for weak, sore or inflamed 
eyes, take one-half tea-spoonful of Relief in a wine-glassfal of 
Should it get in the eyes, it will 


water, and apply the mixture. 
not injure, but rather benefit them. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
t SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 19-2w 


In all cases where pain is felt, the READY RELIEF should be 
applied. Taken internally—a tea-spoontul in half a tumbler of 


[From Mr. J. Williams, sheee ¥ the Canada House, Oakville, 


ms. Rapwar & Co.: —I have been afflicted with Sore Eyes 
jong time, so that my room had to be kept dark, but by the 
use of your R. R. Relief, which I bathed my eyes with, after dilut- 


and healing pEeners. removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





Qa We think that if these fail to convince, nothtng Jess than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 374 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 





Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 








17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
21—ly 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
49—lyp 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, MAY 7, 1863. 











TOURNAMENTS. 


Tournaments, as they were invented in France, 
and eagerly adopted both in the East and West, 
presented a lively image of the business of the bat- 
tle-field. They reached their full perfection in 
France in the ninth and tenth centuries, and first 
received the form under which they are known to 
us from the French. The word “tournament” is 
evidently of French origin. 

The tournament was originally a martial conflict, 
in which the combatants engaged without any ani- 
mosity, merely to exhibit their strength and dex- 
terity; but, at the same time, engaged in great 
numbers, so as to represent a battle. Jousts dif- 
fered from tournaments, in being single combats 
between two knights, while tournaments were per- 
formed between two parties of cavaliers. 

The tournament, however, was the most popu- 
lar and splendid of their exhibitions. In these, 
blunted weapons were used. Heralds were often 
despatched to different courts, inviting all the 
bravest knights to prove their chivalry. Certain 
qualifications of birth were required for the admis- 
sion to the tournay, and their respective hotels, or 
tents, were assigned to the knights by the king-at- 
arms and heralds. 

The place of combat was called the lists—a large 
open space surrounded by ropes, or a railing. 
Galleries were erected round the lists for the spec- 
tators, among whom were seated the ladies—the 
supreme judges of tournaments. The heralds then 
read to the knights the regulations of the sport 
and announced the prize. 

When the knights entered the list their arms 
were examined by the constable. The weapons 
used were lances, with the points removed or cov- 
ered with pieces of wood, called rockets, and 
swords blunted or rebated. The tilting armor was 
of a light fabric, and generally adorned with some 
device of a lady’s favor. Everything being pre- 
pared, the heralds shouted “Laissez allez,” and the 
knights dashed from the opposite ends of the lists 
to the encounter. Each knight was followed by 
his esquire, who furnished him with arms, and 
raised him if dismounted. 

In some of the most interesting tournaments, a 
strong barrier separated the combatants, and their 
lances only were employed. By this arrangement, 
many deadly combats were avoided. 


bears; and, in order to calm them, the keepers 
were obliged to be constantly deluging them with 
cold water. The military authorities sent a de- 
tachment of riflemen to fire on the animals in case 
it should be found impossible to save them. For- 
tunately that extremity was not found necessary, 
as the fire was extinguished.” 








VARIETY. 





For the Companion, 


IN THE STORM. 
Mart. 14: 26. 

Fishermen of Galilee! 
What appeareth on the sea, 
That your sudden cry of fear 
Bursts upon the night-watch drear, 
Thrilling on the startled air 
Like the shrieking of Despair ? 


Is’t a spirit passing by, 

That each wildly straining eye 

In the darkness glareth so, 

As ye’re driven to and fro; 

And each cheek is ghastly pale,— 
Whiter than the brooding sail ? 


Fishermen of Galilee! 

Speaks the One that walks the sea! 
Matchless is that voice of love, 
Heard the hurtling storm above :— 
“Lo! ’tisI! be not dismayed ; 

Are ye of your Lord afraid ?” 


Ah! ’twas not an evil thing, 
Wandering round on ghostly wing; 
But the Saviour that they loved; 
And He thus their faith had proved. 
Safely. on the waves He trod, 

For the waters knew their God! 


Christian on a troubled sea! 
What appeareth unto thee? 
Does some spectral shape of fear 
Tread the beamy billow near,— 
Adding to affliction’s night 
Terrors that appall the sight ? 


Christian! knowest thou not that form 
Robed in darkness and in storm? 

Pray and trust, and thou shalt know 
Jesus on the deep doth go ;— 
In the tempest thou shalt see 
Jesus walking Galilee! C. H. Pearson. 


+or 


DANGEROUS PLAYTHINGS. 








No excuse can be found for the use of playthings 
of any sort, by which persons may be injured, or | 
lives placed in jeopardy. The Salem Register com- | 
| plains of a dangerous sport quite generally in-| 
| dulged in of late by the boys of that city, and ex-| 
| postulates with its young readers in th following | 





When the sport was over, the prizes were de- paragraphs, which we copy for the bene! of some | 


livered to the successful knight by the Queen of} of our friends : 


Beauty, who had been chosen by the ladies. On 
the second day, there was often a tournament for 
the esquires, and on the third, a melee of knights 
and esquires in the list. 

You would like to know something about the 
knights, I dare say. You must understand, the 


make a man a knight. A true knight was sup- 
posed to have a great variety of accomplishments. 
First, it was necessary that he should be a gentle- 
man; next, of good appearance; he was also re- 
quired to sing, to dance, to run with swiftness, to 
ride well, to excel in wrestling. 

The laws of chivalry required that every knight 
should pass through two offices; the first was a 
page, and at the age of fourteen he was admitted 


; Hien, | eye or temp 
that the mere management of arms did not itself 


| We hear complaints from various quarters that | 


|the boys of the city are in the habit of using | 
an India rubber sling, or snapper, or something of | 
| the kind, by which beans, small stones, &c., are 
| thrown with such force as to break windows, and | 
| do serious ~~ injury should they strike the | 

e. In some instances heavier missiles | 
have been thrown, which would certainly have | 
proved fatal had they struck a person in a vital | 
| part. In one case, within our knowledge, a leaden | 
| slug, weighing nearly half a pound, was thrown | 
| through a parlor window with such momentunr' 
| that it hurled particles of glass to the opposite side | 
, of the room, and itself struck the opposite wall, ' 
| nearly seventeen feet distant from the window, and } 
‘rebounded two or three feet. Had a person been; 
| sitting at the window death would have been the | 
jresult. In other cases large stones have been’ 
thrown through windows. The evil is becoming so ' 


an esquire. The office of an esquire consisted of, serious that the police will be obliged to make an | 


several departments—the esquire for the body, the 
esquire of the chamber, the esquire of the stable, 
and the carving esquire. The latter stood in the 
hall at dinner, carved the different dishes, and dis- 
tributed them to the guests. Thus, an esquire was 
a title of office. Kings, and noblemen, and 
knights, had their esquires, who were always gen- 
tlemen born. 

Tournaments and jousts were usually exhibited 
at coronations, royal marriages, and other occasions 
where pomp and pageants were thought to be re- 
quisite. One great reason, and perhaps the most 
cogent of any, why the nobility of the middle ages, 
nay, and even princes and kings, delighted so much | 
in the practice of tilting with each other, was that | 
on such occasions they made their appearance with | 
prodigious splendor, and had the opportunity of, 
displaying their accomplishments to the greatest | 
advantage. The ladies, too, were proud of seeing 
their professed champions engaged in these ardu- 
ous conflicts, and perhaps a glove or a ribbon from 
the hand of a favorite female might have inspired 
the receiver with a zealous wish for conquest, and 
it often happened that a “very nice young man’ 
lost his life for a “bit of red ribbon,” as they do at 
the present day. 


AN AWKWARD POSITION. 


A letter from Stuttgardt says:—One night re- 
cently a destructive fire broke out in a house ad- 
joining our Zoological Garden. It was a horrible 
peter to see the fury of the animals, terrified by 
the sight of the fire and by the extreme heat. 
Nothing could exceed the rage of the ferocious in- 
mates of the garden, particularly of the lions and 





example of some of the offenders. These danger- ; 
| ous sports are violations of law, and will bring the; 
| 7 into trouble if they persist in them. 

any of the instances of window-breaking are | 
doubtless the result of carelessness and accident. 
In the case of the leaden missile above-named, 
‘which might have proved so serious, the lad who 
| threw it came forward promptly, with a manliness 
}and ingenuousness highly creditable to him, ac- 

| knowledged the act, and at once offered remunera- { 
| tion, instead of sneaking away like a coward, and ; 
trying to conceal his fault, as many would have! 
|done. We trust that the boys will be more careful ' 
| in their sports, and avoid dangerous pastimes before | 
| some fatality occurs which will render their after | 
| life miserable. 


A REMARKABLE MULE. 


There is now in Wheeling a mule whose remark-_ 
able career is deserving of some notice. This mule’ 
was drafted into the army shortly after the rebell-: 
ion exhibited to full view its gigantic head, and 
was afterwards transferred to the famous Jackass 
Battery. He was engaged in the battle of McDow- | 
ell, Cross Keys, and followed Gen. Fremont all ; 
through the valley of Virginia in his pursuit of| 
| Stonewall Jackson. The mule, whose name is| 
| Thomas, but is called “Tom” for short, is remarka- | 
| ble for his great coolness under fire. He seemed | 

to care no more for the whistling of cannon balls | 
| than if they had been so many blue-bellied flies.— 
“Tom” has been wounded six times. He has a! 
| bullet hole through each ear, and a Minie rifle ball | 
| shaved off his tail close to his body. At the battle | 

of Cross Keys a ball entered his hip and came out | 
| in the middle of his back, but notwithstanding all | 
| this he soon recovered again and was ready for 
duty. About three months ago, “Tom” having | 
| been transferred from the “Jackass Battery” to a| 
wagon, found some wild cucumbers on the | 
| road, which had been thrown from a bottle of bit- | 





ters, and eating freely of the same became so intox- | 
icated that his driver at once dismissed him from the | 
service, and he was sold to a discharged soldier, | 
who paid for him with a badly damaged overcoat. 
He was thus hastily disposed of under the impres- | 
sion that he was afflicted with the blind staggers. | 
Tom soon recovered from his intoxication, and was 

sent to Wheeling, where he is fast recovering from | 
the effects of his campaign among the mountains. 

He is in great spirits now, and we understand he | 
thinks of re-enlisting for the war. 


44> 
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ENGLISH SCHOOLBOYS AND THE 
PRINCE’S MARRIAGE. 

A boy’s letter from Eton, about the wedding of | 
the Prince of Wales, is published in the London 
Times. The following is a characteristic passage : 

Yesterday, at half-past ten, we went up to the 
Castle to see the wedding, which was an awfully 
grand sight. I saw the Princess awfully well. 
She was very pretty, and was in a splendid car- 
riage. After dinner we went up to see her go off, 
but the policemen thought they would try and pre- 
vent us getting into the station, so we all joined to- 
gether, rushed at them, and then had a most awful | 
tussle with them, and knocked some down, and got 
into the station and saw her off. The engine was 
decorated awfully well. Then, in the evening, we 
went up again to see the illuminations, which were 
very pretty indeed. We all went armed with 
sticks on account of the mob. Several fellows had 
their watches bagged, and three fellows at my 
dame’s put on penny watches and had them stolen. 


CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 


On Tuesday, Capt. Ward, master of one of the 
tugboats, took a party of ladies out on the river 
Thames. The party having witnessed the races 
of her Majesty’s ship the Majestic, Capt. Ward 
steered his steamer for the landing-stage at Wood- 
side, in order to land them, and while doing so a 
cry was raised of a lady overboard. Capt. Ward, 
who is noted for the rescuing of persons from 
drowning, instantly jumped into the river, clothed 
as he was. His clothes encumbered him, and he 
found himself in danger, when he called for a life 
preserver. One was thrown to him, when he took 
it under his arm and caught the lady as she was 
sinking, and had her taken on board of his vessel. 
The lady was in a swoon, and, to his utter aston- 
ishment, he recognized in her features those of his 
own daughter. The delight of the parent at being 
the means of saving his own child, and the thank- 
fulness of the latter, can be better imagined than 
described.—London Times. 


“SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 


‘“‘How is it I don’t hear you speak bad words?” 
asked an “old salt” of a boy on board a man-of- 
war. 
“O, ’cause I don’t forget my Captain’s orders,” 
answered the boy, brightly. 

“Captain’s orders!” cried the old sailor. 
didn’t know he gave any.” : 

“He did,” said Jem, “and I keep ’em safe here,” 
putting his hand on his breast. ‘Here they be,” 
said Jem, slowly and distinctly: “‘I say unto you, 
Swear not at all: neither by heaven, for it is God’s 
throne; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool; 
neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, be- 
cause thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, 
my for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil.’” 

“Them’s from the good old log-book, I see,” said 
the sailor. 











“y 
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A NOVEL ATTACHMENT. 


A gentleman in Springfield, Mass., writes to the 
Albany Cultivator, that he bought a Berkshire pig, 
about six weeks old, and put into a pen, from 
which it escaped, and nestled in the straw of the 
cow stable, where it was suffered to remain. In a 
few days it was noticed that the usual quantity of 
milk given by the cow was decreasing. The pig, 
however, grew finely, and the two animals lived in 
peace. Happening to enter the stable one even- 
ing, the gentleman found the pig quietly nursing. 
On separating them, it was found that their mutual 
attachment was quite strong—the cow for man 
days mourned as for the loss of a calf.i—N. EZ. 
Farmer. 








44> 
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WHO ARE THE COWARDS? 


The a of a ship says, “I am in the habit of 
reading the Scriptures to the crew. I have suf- 
fered much lately at sea, having been dismasted, 
and had all my boats washed away, a little to the 
westward of Cape Clear. I then had an opportuni- 
ty of seeing who was who; and found the most un- 
principled men the most useless and the greatest 
cowards in this awful gale, and the Bible men alto- 
gether the reverse, most useful and courageous.” 


++ 


In Bangor, the other day, a fellow named Blake 
performed the extraordinary feat of sawing himself 
into jail. He tried to aid his brother to escape 
from prison by conveying him a small saw, and 
thus secured free lodging for himself in the same 
institution. 

THE editor of the Aroostook Pioneer says that 
while driving through the woods recently, he saw a 
girl about fourteen years of age standing before the 

oor of a log house, and looking at him very wish- 
fully. Supposing she wanted something, he reined 
up, when she said, “Please Mr. 8., let me have 
some hair from your horse’s tail to make a ring. 


“Dey zay Virginia ish de moder of Bresidents,” 
said a soldier of the Rappahannock who had “fit 
mit Sigel,” “but I should zay she ish'de mudder of 
us all.” 


One always receiving, never giving, is like the 
stagnant pool, in which whatever flows remains, 
whatever remains corrupts. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals w 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books tings 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. a 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discoun;, : 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending 
thetr own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish om 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the Privileg eet 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinat,” 

This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabb 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries cn ue 
principle in all parts of New England. = 


34— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornun;, 


ho conten. 
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D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. way pan 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths p. i is 

lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, lé6mo, cloth, 60 ceny, cunning 
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33 cents. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap ya fae before h 

A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. lke w 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loiy 

Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents in all 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of fo d 

Entertainment and Instruction. By S. Prout Newcombe. Wij wrestlin 

numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth, 75 cents. ; 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pay as broac 

of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. I6mo, cloth, 42 ceny, 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By My you wot 

Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. forts to 

0) 
EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, roundec 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, A tt 
t len 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND ProFit. * 
oun 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR $7,00, of es 

NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. the scel 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE Wor LD, Wou 
Printing Office, No. 1........sesecsssessecees T | 
gs ’ ‘welve Dollars, monter 

Press, 5 by 6 inches.,..... $7,00 | Can of Ink.......... ne 
1 font Of YPC seveeeeeeeeee 100 Iron Chase. “| camp b 

MK Roller... ccccccccccccesce 2 wal : 

WE sins <cacesasad cons ps) - cal posi 

Office complete......... ercccccccoe ececcccccccccees $14 to thro’ 

Printing Office No. 2 to his ¢ 

Press,8 by 12 inches captors 

ine font of type 

One font of fancy type torture 

Composing Stick.......... think | 
Ink Roller......---ss00. 008 

Office complete glance 

No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press....... each ¢ 

No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style......ccccsseccsececce After 1 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are tue ur thougl 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses et him th 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will fini: 

Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursdfr He 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in such a 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typ knock 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comm 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Cire seende 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. lay ne 

Price OF PREsszs ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,4 y . 
Prick OF PRINTING OFFices, including Press: No. 1, $12; Not which, 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. dark | 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, rather 
5l—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTOY. enoug 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA know: 

Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combi id str 
with ether substances of still greater alterative power as to afi h 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to am chance! 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who sufier from Su enou, 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their ct g 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our minds 
fellow-citizens. How pletely this d-will do it i ‘ 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to the a 
found in the following complaints :— 

SCROFULA AND ScROFULOUS CoMPLAINTs, ERUPTIONS 1” rage 
ERUPTIVE DISEASES, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, TUMORS, Sit 
RHEUM, ScaLD HEAD, SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTION ledge 
MeRcuRIaL Disgass, Dropsy. NEURALGIA OR Tic DoLozstl 
DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, Rost @ dropy 
St. ANTHONY's Fire, and indeed the whole class of complails Th 
arising from [IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. : 

This compound will be found a great promoter of health, wha and | 
taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester in 0 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of thea scran 
many rankling disorders are nipped in the bud. ultitudes cad, 
by the aid of this remedy, themselves from the endurance other 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system 2 
strive to rid of corruptions, if not assisted te do this throu! toma 
the natural channels of the body by an alterative medici 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impuritt above 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores ; cleal* 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleat was q 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Ev# b 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health,a0! y th 
live longer, for cleansing the blood. Keep the blood healthy, a1! f hi 
allis well; but with the pabul f life disordered, there can of au 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, self 1 
the great hinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles did y 

retending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilia for one 

r. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they 2 air, | 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative pm : ; 
goes whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment )* wait 

followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla W 
flood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and) hour 
become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call thi 

d Sarsaparilia, and intend to supply such a remedy# selve 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests 0" M 
it. And we think we have ground for believing it has virtut! 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it is the 1 
tended to cure. 

Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. for 1 
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